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Q&A With Grant Swinger on the Indirect-Cost Issue 


Dr. Grant Swinger, Director of the Center for the Ab- 
sorption of Federal Funds, is a longtime and recognized 
observer of relations between science and government. A 
two-time recipient of the Ripov Prize, awarded annually for 
creativity in proposal writing, Dr. Swinger anticipated the 
current controversy over indirect costs in a monograph, 
Overhead and Underhand: The Economics of Academic 
Research (Pagecharge Press, 1977). Dr. Swinger discussed 
that issue and others withSGR Editor Greenberg on April 27. 
Following is the text, transcribed and edited by SGR. 


» 

SGR. To begin close to home, how has your organization 
been affected by the indirect-costs issue? 

Swinger. As soon as I learned the facts in the Stanford 
case, I called in the Chief Financial Officer of our Center and 
fired him. We should have sued him for incompetence, but 
our lawyer said that was out of the question. 

SGR. So, you've have that same problem, unwarranted 
items charged off as indirect costs of research? 

Swinger. No, no, just the opposite. We were naive, 
playing by the rules and letting a fortune slip away. When I 
hired our finance man, I was very clear about it. I told him 
that when it comes to indirect costs, we don’t want to violate 
any laws or regulations. 

SGR. Of course not. 

Swinger. On the other hand, I told him that we want 
everything that we’re entitled to, and that if there are any 
doubts, resolve them in our favor. If the government squawks, 
I told him, we’ll fight ‘em. Isn’t that what lawyers and 
accountants are for? 

SGR. But— 

Swinger. The instructions couldn’t have been clearer. 
So, assumed we were managing our indirect costs in a bene- 
ficial way. And then what doI find? For years, Stanford was 
charging off flowers for its president’s house as an indirect 
cost of research. The same goes for the cost of a yacht, for 
running a shopping center, for the value of silverware do- 
nated to the university, a trustees meeting at Lake Tahoe, a 
wedding reception for the university president. I looked at 
these items with admiration. And I wondered what is the 
matter with us. And, frankly, I also admired Stanford for the 
way it responded when it got caught. 

SGR. It said it was sorry and paid back some money. 

Swinger. That came later. The first thing it said was that 
ithad reviewed the books and found that it had undercharged 
the government by $13 million. Get that, 13 very big ones. 
That’s class. It made me feel bush league. 


SGR. If I understand you correctly, Dr. Swinger, what 
you’ re basically saying is that you feel you weren’ t making 
the most of the opportunities. 

Swinger. Exactly. We do not regard ourselves as nov- 
ices in this business. But you do not see flowers in this office 
now, nor have you seen them on previous visits. Flowers, a 
yacht? I wouldn’t object, but it never occurred to me. The 
trouble is, we were stuck in a nickel-and-dime mindset and 
never ascended to that higher level of fiscal conceptualiza- 
tion attained by Stanford and other institutions. We didn’t 
recognize the opportunities. 

SGR. Nevertheless, sir— 

Swinger. Please, don't interrupt. You see, the peer re- 
viewers and the research agencies in Washington will argue 
with you for months over whether a budget item of $750 is 

(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


Suspicion toward increased federal aid for high-tech 
industry remains strong at the White House, as revealed 
in a deft jab at the National Critical Technologies Panel, 
created last year by Congressional Democrats and at- 
tached to the White House Science Office. Issued last 
week, the first Report of the National Critical Technolo- 
gies Panel lists 22 hot technologies. As noted by a Wall 
Street Journal reporter, however, the final version con- 
tained a sentence absent in pre-publication copies: ‘“The 
views expressed in this report are solely those of the 
National Critical Technologies Panel.’’ The report (126 
pp.) is available without charge from: Executive Office 
of the President, Publication Services, 725 17th St. NW, 
Room 2200, Washington, DC 20503; tel. 202/395-7332. 

David Baltimore has engaged a heavyweight Washing- 
ton law firm in connection with various proceedings arising 
from the 1986 Cell paper that’s been deemed fraudulent in 
the draft report of an NIH investigation. Conferring on the 
case with staff aides of Rep. John Dingell recently were two 
members of the firm, Benjamin J. Civiletti, Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Carter Administration, and Gerard F .. Treanor, 
a criminal-law specialist. The US Attorney's Office in 
Baltimore is reported to be looking into the possibility of 
criminal prosecution. Dingell is planning two hearings—dates 
not set—one on the NIH investigation and findings and the 
other on inquiries held by MIT and Tufts. 

John H. Gibbons, a popular quarry of headhunters, 
has signed on for a third six-year term as Director of the 
Congressional Office of Technology Assessment. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

a touch high for lab supplies on a project or whether a tech- 
nician is needed half or one-third time, or maybe two-fifths. 
It goes on and on, back and forth. And then after you get the 
money, they announce what they call a ‘‘downward 
negotiation’’—they do all the negotiating—and they reduce 
the money you thought you had by nine percent or whatever 
suits them. But indirect costs are untouched by human hands 
or minds. They come automatically. No questions asked, at 
least until now. 

SGR. You may feel that you were denying yourself 
benefits, but the rules are clear. 

Swinger. Just a moment. I think the matter was well put 
by the accounting executive that Stanford hired to dig them 
out of this problem. He said that the test is whether an 
expenditure is ‘‘prudent.’’ And he said the trustees had ruled 
that the flowers and various other items in question passed 
the test of prudence. Why didn’t we think of that? The 
Stanford trustees earned that trip to Tahoe. There’s a Nobel 
Prize for economics. There should be one for accountancy. 

SGR. Be glad you didn’ t think of it. Look at the mess you 
would be in today. 

Swinger. That’s easy to say with hindsight. But other 
places have been getting away with it for years. They'll just 
have to pay back some of it, certainly not all of it. Don’t be 
misled by the stampede to pay up before the feds arrive. MIT 
says it’s withdrawing $700,000 in charges for indirect costs 
of research. Harvard Medical School is sending back 
$500,000 and Cal Tech is doing the same. Chickenfeed. 
And here we are, the renowned Center for the Absorption of 
Federal Funds, sitting on the sidelines, wracking our brains 
to get an extra few bucks. What’s so galling about it is that 
fiscal management in research is our specialty. We have our 
pride. 

SGR. Yes. I wonder if we could turn to other matters. 
What looks good in relations with the federal research 
agencies? 

Swinger. That’s a happier subject. A terrific opportunity 
has opened up, and we’re right on top of it. I’m referring to 
critical technologies, a fantastically promising offshoot of 
another good one, industrial competitiveness, which, as you 
may recall, was a welcome successor to the Cold War. 

SGR. Is the Center performing research on critical 
technologies? 

Swinger. No. We prepare lists of critical technologies. 

SGR. Just lists? 

Swinger. The product is a list. That’s what we, as the 
contractor, provide. It’s the process that absorbs the effort 
and results in the product, which is the list. 

SGR. What's the process? 

Swinger. It starts with a federal agency—there are lots of 
them involved. They know it’s dangerous out there, that 
some budget-cutting fanatic can suddenly come out of 
nowhere and do them terrible damage. An agency’s growth 


rate can be adversely affected if it doesn’t have a forward- 
looking image. So, they want to link up with the future. You 
know, turn of the century, new millenium. And there’s 
nothing better for this than to become the champion of 
critical technologies. These are defined as technologies that 
are important for national prosperity. You might think that 
the people who can do anything about these things would 
know about them. But the market’s there. We offer a 
package. 

SGR. Package? 

Swinger. First we hold a retreat with the top people. Get 
them away from the distractions of the office and really 
conduct discussions in depth to identify agency strengths, 
weaknesses, responsibilities, and opportunities. Then we 
prepare a preliminary assessment for their consideration. 

SGR. And that’s the list? 

Swinger. No. The list is still some way off in the process. 
To introduce the assessment, we hold a workshop. And 
you’d be surprised how quickly the enthusiasm builds up. 
Then we help develop a task force. 

SGR. For what? 

Swinger. To consider various critical technologies that 
haven’t already been grabbed up. Take superconductivity, 
materials, optoelectronics, signal processing. They’re amob 
scene. I won’t even mention biotechnology. We look for 
new ones. 

SGR. Like what? 

Swinger. That’s confidential. Just for the client. But 
when we have what we call a candidate list, we move up a 
notch from task force to conference. If it’s approved, the 
process is complete. 

SGR. That sounds like a nice line of work. 

Swinger. It’s not bad. And now that we’re renegotiating 
our indirect-cost rate, it could be even better. 

SGR. Thank you, Dr. Swinger. 


Previous interviews with Dr. Swinger have been col- 
lected in The Grant Swinger Papers (40 pp., $8.95 per copy), 
available from: Science & Government Report, PO Box 
6226, Washington, DC 20015. Please make payment to SGR 
and include with order; add $2 for international orders. 
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Programs and Plans Discussed by New NIH Director 


Bernadine Healy, the new Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, smoothly passed through one of the major 
perils of public service on April 25 when she called an open 
press conference and fielded questions ranging from the in- 
tricacies of NIH grant policies to the management of her 
family affairs. 

Healy, who was sworn in on April 9, is confronted by an 
intensified version of the traditional plight of NIH. The 
world’s greatest biomedical research organization is, as 
ever, revered by its diverse constituencies, which range from 
patient lobbies to scientific societies. But all are urgently 
pleading for more resources to be devoted to their particular 
interests, regardless of the zero-sum process that governs 
federal spending. Moreover, she’s not stepping into a nor- 
mal change-of-command situation. For nearly two years, 
while the White House fumbled the search for a new 
Director, the post was held on an acting basis by NIH’s No. 
2, Deputy Director William Raub, widely credited with an 
able performance in the awkward position of stand-in chief. 

However, in politics, where durable power counts, acting 
directors are by definition lame ducks, and thus are limited 
in their capacity for innovation. In Washington’s biomedi- 
cal-policy circles there was a widespread impression of drift 
and indecision at NIH. Many of NIH’s biggest conflicts are 
with its own parent agency, the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS), headed by a weak Secretary sur- 
rounded by strong-minded associates. Free-marketeers and 
right-to-lifers, they thwarted Raub’s effort to install strict 
conflict-of-interest guidelines and they maintain an ever- 
watchful eye on abortion-related matters. 

Others whom the Administration approached to fill the 
post balked at the so-called litmus test on abortion, thus 
contributing to the long delay in finding a candidate. The 
question of what, if any, vows were extracted from Healy 
remains murky, butas the recruitment process dragged on to 
embarrassing lengths, it appears that the White House de- 
cided to call off the ideological hounds and sign up a 
candidate on the basis of solid professional credentials. 

The litmus test has become a worn-out subject, and at the 
press conference, Healy was spared any direct question 
about it, and understandably did not volunteer her views on 
the matter. Instead, taking questions and turning them to her 
own purpose in good press-conference style, she focused on 
creating an impression of a new vigor at NIH. She noted the 
initiation of a far-reaching program of research on women’s 
health needs and a new program of mini-grants to sustain 
scientists who fall just short of the grade for full grant 
support. Neither program is actually new in NIH’s mam- 
moth inventory of schemes for supporting research, she 
pointed out. But both are bigger than any of their predeces- 
sors, and the announcement of their creation at the outset of 
her regime contributed to a sense of motion. 

In responding to questions, Healy, a cardiologist, re- 
flected the biomedical and political seasoning she acquired 


as a Professor of Medicine at Johns Hopkins, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the White House Office of Science and Technology 
Policy from 1984-85, and, just prior to the NIH appointment, 
Chairman of the Research Institute of the Cleveland Clinic. 
She knows the NIH system and its surrounding political 
environment. 

On the tender issue of the NIH Director’s access to the 
upper reaches of government, a sore point with her immedi- 
ate predecessor, James Wyngaarden, Healy indicated that 
she settled that one before agreeing to take the job. 

“*The [HHS] Secretary has afforded me direct access to 
him whenever necessary, and also through regular meetings. 
I have direct access to his Chief of Staff, whom I speak to on 
a regular basis, and I also have direct access to the appropri- 
ate offices at the White House. I think that issue has been 
addressed, and it’s been addressed in the right spirit.”’ 

Asked about the restrictions on NIH support of fetal- 
tissue research, initiated under Reagan and continued under 
Bush, she replied, “‘I think there is a lot of misinformation 
with regard to the ban. First of all, NIH will and must abide 
by the ban. That is our requirement. We will support the 
policies, the laws that govern this agency, and that is one of 
them.”’ 

She then noted that her own position in opposition to the 
ban ‘‘is a matter of record, and I have not changed that 
position’’—a reference to having served on an HHS advi- 
sory panel whose recommendations in favor of fetal-tissue 
research, to be accompanied by safeguards, were rejected by 
the Reagan Administration. “‘But,’’ she continued, ‘*I am 
the Director of NIH, and I have a moral responsibility to 
abide by that, and I will do so. And I do so without 
hesitation,’’ Healy emphasized. 

But then she observed that the ban on NIH support for 
fetal-tissue research applies only to tissue from induced 
abortions. “‘It is also within acceptable limits of this mora- 
torium,”’ she explained, ‘“‘for the NIH to support research 
which involves fetal-tissue transplantation from spontane- 
ous abortions or from tubal pregnancies. . . . So, I think it’s 
very important for the patients who are suffering from these 
horrible illnesses not to feel that they have been abandoned 
by medical scientists because of our responsibility to abide 
by the rules and regulations that govern our agency.’’ She 
topped that off by stating, ‘‘In my position as NIH Director, 
I feel especially under an obligation that I represent all the 
public and that I have an obligation to take into account 
differences of opinion, particularly when they touch on 
moral and ethical issues.”’ 

Asked about research on contraception, a sensitive issue 
in NIH politics from the beginning of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, Healy said that the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development supports research on “‘infertility 
and contraception,”’ and then launched into a detailed de- 
scription of the Women’s Health Initiative. ‘*It is an exciting 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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.. . Healy Urges Caution in NIH Ties With Industry ® 


(Continued from Page 3) 

study,”’ she said, ‘‘not just because it’s probably going to be 
the largest clinical study ever done in any population in the 
world. But because it will bring together a focus on the total 
person. The causes of morbidity, mortality, frailty, and the 
total person. We see that as women grow older, their 
illnesses—osteoporosis, cancer, cardiovascular diseases, in- 
cluding heart attacks and strokes—all sort of converge on 
them about the same time in their life.’ The Women’s 
Initiative, she said, will involve ‘‘several hundred thousand 
women’’ in surveillance, intervention, and prevention stud- 
ies. 

Healy then provided a corrective for the many who 
shared the impression that the male-dominated NIH ne- 
glected women’s health problems. Not so, she said, noting 
that studies of exclusively women’s health problems actu- 
ally exceeded those confined to men’s problems. 

In a brief introductory remark, Healy provocatively 
touched on an increasingly sore ideological issue at NIH—the 
push for closer ties between industry and NIH’s own scien- 
tists and academic grantees. Stating that ‘‘in order for NIH 
to fulfill its mission, technology transfer must work in an 
effective and honorable way,’’ she added, ‘‘A strong legis- 
lative atlas exists to guide us and foster that transfer, but we 
still need to develop the road map.”’ 

Asked to expand on that point, Healy noted that NIH led 
the government in Cooperative Research and Development 
Agreements [CRADAs] with industry. ‘“There are some 
people,’’ she said, ‘‘who are concerned that if we move too 
much in that direction, then the basic mission of NIH could 
be compromised. There are some who are concerned about 
the profit motive. I think we have to be very, very vigilant 
as we oversee that process, and I think we have to remember 
that the reason for that whole body of legislation [to promote 
technology transfer from federal laboratories to industry] is 
not to make scientists wealthy, but is in the interest of 
bringing the fruits of basic science, the public investment in 
basic science, to patient good. And that has to be the 
overarching and overriding reason for these efforts. And I 
think every time we enter into a CRADA,”’ Healy added, 
“we have to look down into our hearts and say, ‘Are we 
doing this for the right reasons?’ ”’ 

She continued: ‘‘Every scientist who is a scientist in the 
not-for-profit sector has to ask that question and ultimately 
that answer is what matters most. We can put regulations 
and we can put guidelines in as we see problems emerge, but 
ultimately, a commitment to that principle will be most 
important.”’ 

Did her comments on this issue reflect concern that NIH 
relations with industry had perhaps gone too far? 

Healy replied, ‘*I think concerns have been raised.’’ She 
said that she hadn’t yet studied NIH’s CRADA portfolio, but 
noted that ‘‘It’s a large one, and it’s been rapidly growing, 
and I think that it is something that is going to be on my 


agenda as part of the technology-transfer activities of NIH, 
to look specifically at the CRADAs, the range of the CRA- 
DAs, and whether they are fulfilling those important prin- 
ciples.”’ 

Regarding NIH’s financial ability to compete for scien- 
tific talent, Healy said that recent salary increases had 
substantially improved NIH’s competitiveness. She also 
expressed skepticism about the salary levels reported in the 
private sector. Physicians who combine practice with re- 
search can reap very high incomes, she acknowledged, but 
salaries for researchers at NIH, she said, ‘‘are approaching 
and are very close to the competitive range for fulltime 
scientists on the faculty of our medical schools.’’ Respond- 
ing to a questioner who said NIH researchers can double 
their salaries by moving to a medical school, Healy said, “‘I 
don’t think that the doubling of the salary figure is entirely 
correct, and I can say that as someone who has spent the past 
six years recruiting scientists from all over the country. I 
recruited over 50 scientists to the Cleveland Clinic, excel- 
lent scientists, and I know what the marketplace pays, and I 
think there has been a little bit of exaggeration in some of the 
salary ranges.”’ 

Healy said she had been converted from doubts about the 
validity of complaints of inadequate funding of research. In 
the mid-80s, when she served in the White House Science 
Office, she said, ‘I was skeptical about whether there was a 
crisis, because we saw funding rates, success rates, that were 
approaching 40 percent. At that time, I was not overwhelm- 
ingly sympathetic to those concerns. We were breaking, or 
approaching, the 6000 grant funding level [at NIH] at that 
time for the first time in history. At this time, however, I 
think things are different,’’ she said, ‘“because we are 
looking at numbers that we can’t ignore—a success rate of 
26, 25 percent.” 

What can NIH do about it? With a presumably iron- 
bound budget system holding federal spending to inflation- 
ary increases through fiscal 1993, the answer is not 
much—assuming Congress doesn’t fall off the wagon, as it 
so often has in the past. Healy, in accord with Administra- 
tion policy, acknowledged the difficult budget circum- 
stances and refrained from pitching for an exception for her 
agency. Nonetheless, she had some bargain-priced good 
news for NIH’s distressed constituency, the Shannon Awards, 
named, ironically, after the NIH Director, James Shannon, 
who presided over Bethesda’s most fabulous period of 
growth, 1955-68, during which the budget rose from $80 
million to $1 billion. 

The Shannon awards do not descend to the dire practice 
of sharing scarcity, but, on the other hand, they’re no 
bonanza for biomedical research. Healy explained that the 
Shannon Awards will be financed from the Director’s dis- 
cretionary fund, which totals $20 million, plus the Director’s 
authority to reprogram some funds within the budgets of the 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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NIH institutes. The money will be used to provide some 
300-500 grants, of $40,000 to $50,000 each, for grant 
applicants who fall just short of getting an award. ‘‘What the 
Shannon Awards hopefully will do,’’ she said, ‘‘is provide 
a stabilization so that you won’t have excellent scientists 
suddenly go from a grant that had been funded at the rate of 
$250,000 to nothing. From my own experience in the 
private sector,’’ Healy said, ‘‘I can tell you that if a scientist 
has an interruption in funding—it can occur with the best of 
scientists and it can last for eight months, a year—the 
$40,000 or $50,000 can go a long way in sustaining their 
efforts, keeping the flow of ideas, testing hypotheses, ad- 
dressing the [peer-review] comments of the pink sheets, and 
hopefully making them competitive so that when they go 
back again, their grant will have a better chance at funding.”’ 

In answer to a question, Healy attributed the strains in 
research funding to growth in the number of qualified scien- 
tists and the higher costs of research—together outpacing 
budget increases of recent years. Asked whether it wasn’t 
inevitable that in such circumstances, a smaller proportion 
of applicants would receive support, the NIH Director inau- 
gurated a new branch of economics: 

“*What you’d like to say,”’ she replied, ‘is why shouldn’t 


science respond to the laws of supply and demand? I’m glad 
that science will never be part of the law of supply and 
demand, because it is in the nature of science that you want 
an expanding universe of information. And a greater supply 
of science should be creating a greater demand, and not less 
demand.”’ 
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e:-: Small Grants to Tide Over Rejected Applicants 


Where she seemed to tread most cautiously was on the 
issue of NIH’s handling of scientific misconduct, a perform- 
ance that has evoked rage and ridicule in Congress. The first 
line of defense, she said, is the institution where an offense 
is charged. NIH can get into the process if it chooses to, she 
added, but the guidelines and the NIH Office of Scientific 
Integrity ‘‘are relatively new,”’ she noted, suggesting that 
some patience is in order. ‘‘At the present time, I’m im- - 
pressed that the guidelines are a good framework for action. 
OST has certainly been busy, and I think we will have to give 
it some more time to determine whether or not we feel this 
is adequate.”’ 

At the end of an hour-long performance, Healy was asked 
how she managed two children and a demanding job. She 
politely responded that she preferred to keep her private life 
private. 

The new Director starts out with a great deal of good will, 
enhanced by relief that, at long last, the job is filled—and by 
a well-qualified choice, rather than a political hack sum- 
moned in desperation by the White House. NIH is the only 
federal agency without enemies in Congress. The carping it 
evokes arises solely from wishes for it to do more of whatit’s 
already doing. Congressmen are both proud of NIH and are 
especially grateful for Bethesda’s sympathetic expertise 
when legislators or those they care about are seriously ill. 
Healy is as well versed in biomedical politics as any of her 
predecessors. The budget crunch is the only barrier to 
another golden era in financial growth for biomedical re- 
search. The barrier is formidable, but Washington, after all, 
is renowned for making exceptions.—DSG 


OMB Lists New Unallowables for Indirect-Cost Charges 


With a righteous pronouncement, the Office of 
Management and Budget has used the occasion of the 
indirect-costs scandal to banish bill-padding practices 
that it could have forbidden years ago. 

Stating that ‘‘Recent information shows abuses in 
reimbursements claimed by universities,’” OMB Direc- 
tor Richard Darman on April 25 issued a provisional list 
of proscribed items that he said will be appended to 
OMB Circular No. A-21. That’s the basic, though 
murky, guide for charging for the indirect costs of 
government-supported research. 

Prior to the revelations of creative billing by Stan- 
ford University, wonder might have been raised that any 
of the newly forbidden practices could be charged as 
indirect costs of research. Among the items on Dar- 
man’s ‘‘unallowable’’ list are country club member- 
ships, “‘golden parachute’’ retirement payments, and 
legal defense against civil or criminal charges brought 
by the federal government ‘‘where the institution is 
found liable or has pleaded nolo contendere.”’ 

The latter point may have been inspired by a 


revelation that the MIT-associated Whitehead Institute 
has repaid the federal government $68,966 that it had 
charged as indirect costs arising from the legal fees of its 
former Director, David Baltimore. The fees, incurred in 
responding to federal investigations of the validity of a 
paper co-authored and staunchly defended by Balti- 
more, were ‘‘inadvertently included’’ in the indirect- 
cost figures for fiscal 1988, according to the Whitehead 
Institute. The ‘‘inadvertence’’ was discovered follow- 
ing an inquiry to Whitehead by the Office of the Inspec- 
tor General at the Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

Meanwhile, there’s been a rush to come clean 
before the federal auditors find more dirt. MIT has 
announced that it will repay $731,000 in indirect costs, 
while Harvard Medical School has come up with $500,000. 

A little-noted consequence of the indirect-cost scandal 
is that it means more money for the direct costs of 
research, since both accounts are financed from ‘‘re- 
search’’ appropriations. Just how much more, however, 
isn’t clear. 
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Public Trust Creates a Heavy Burden for Science 


Measured against the big-league banditries that fre- 
quently blight our society, fakery in research is a modest 
problem of little direct consequence to science, let alone the 
public at large. Why, then, to the dismay of scientists, has 
so much attention been evoked by recent revelations of chi- 
canery in the lab and fiscal misdeeds in the front office? 

Anguishing over the attention that press and television 
have given to these and similar cases, scientists lament that 
science is taking an unjustified beating for the misdeeds of 
a few. And fears are expressed that an over-reaction will 
burden science with clumsy safeguards. 

Last week, for example, Frank Press, in his Presidential 
address to the annual meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences, uttered an odd thought: ‘“The recent spate of 
publicity about fraud means that scientists and administra- 
tors cannotavoid dealing with it.’” Was he suggesting that in 
the absence of publicity, scientists and administrators could 
avoid dealing with it? Press, however, went on to say, ‘“‘Nor 
should they, for fraud threatens the integrity and trust that 
are the lifeblood of our profession.’’ But then he warned, “‘A 
compulsive over-response by the government to recent 
incidents could be devastating to the creative process of 
science.”’ 

The paradoxical reality is that science should be gratified 
by the public’s fascination with its ethical failings, because 
the fascination reflects high expectations and a basic esteem 
for science. The public relies heavily on science for health, 
economic progress, and guidance through the complexities 
of modern times. If only out of hope and misguided trust, the 
public also tends to regard science as perhaps the least 
corruptible institution in a wayward era. 

A high regard for science regularly shows up in public 
opinion surveys that suggest confidence in the goodness of 
science. Thus, Science & Engineering Indicators 1989, 
published by the National Science Board, reports that in a 
1988 survey, 80 percent agreed that ‘‘Most scientists want to 
work on things that will make life better for the average 
person,”’ and 88 percent agreed that the ‘‘world is better 
off’’ because of science. The ultimate accolade is found in 
the carefully calculated tactics of the advertising industry, 
which relies on images of the laboratory and white-coated 
scientists to convey an aura of knowledge, reliability, and 
authority. 

Science has traditionally depicted itself as synonymous 
with the disinterested, objective search for truth. And poli- 
tics has eagerly embraced this concept of science. Serving 
the US Congress is its own think tank, the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment, staffed with many scientists and other 
technical specialists. The White House has a comparable 
troop, serving in the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy. While others attend to politics, these sci-tech shops 
are expected to dish out just the facts, along with objective 
interpretations of what they mean. 

On innumerable issues, from pharmaceutical drug safety 


to the greenhouse effect, politics and the public have no- 
where to turn but to science for counsel on risks and 
strategies. While the scientists often disagree, the underly- 
ing assumption is that their policy declarations, like their 
science, are rooted in logic and are factual and objective. 

That’s often not the case, of course. But an assumption 
of purity accompanies scientists to the witness chair. A per- 
formance that violates that trust is considered shameful. 
Equally shameful is the muzzling of embarrassing scientific 
testimony by political or industrial bosses. Scientists are 
supposed to be paragons of truth. 

According to the folklore of science, when a scientist 
makes a statement, the key question is whether it’s true; 
when a politician makes a statement, the question is why is 
he making it. 

Given these lofty values, the intrusion of deceit into 
science is a proper cause for alarm. Science is revered in our 
society principally on the basis of its own claims of unswerv- 
ing dedication to truthfulness. The scientific establishment 
has, in fact, performed brilliantly in presenting itself as 
basically resistant to the corruptions that afflict so many 
other institutions in our society, from banking to law en- 
forcement, from politics to electronic evangelism. But when 
corruption does creep in, science insists that its system is so 
powerfully self-correcting that misdeeds are swiftly de- 
tected and banished. 

Unfortunately, those cheery assurances are not sup- 
ported by the record of recent times. Several of the more 
pungent cases of scientific fraud and corruption have been 
exposed by determined ‘‘whistle-blowers’’ whose alarms 
were rejected by the science establishment. Congress and 
the press have often been the key factors in rooting out 
scandalous behavior. 

The great burden on science is the public’s acceptance of 
science as a meritorious and trustworthy enterprise. It is 
difficult for believers to continue to reconcile their faith with 
squalid episodes. And that’s why science, dependent as it is 
on public support, should strive to clean up its act, rather 
than resort to soothing alibis about its innate virtue. 

In this regard, the National Academy of Sciences—the 
most prestigious institution in the governance of science—has 
been a wimp. Its main contribution to the issue so far is a 
puerile pamphlet, On Being a Scientist, published in 1989 
and distributed gratis by the scores of thousands to universi- 
ties throughout the country. On the perils of ‘‘whistle- 
blowing,’’ the publication suggests, ‘‘One of the best ways 
to judge one’s own motives and the accuracy of a charge is 
to discuss the situation confidentially with a trusted, experi- 
enced colleague.”’ 

Now, it might be noted that whistle-blower Margot 
O’Toole did precisely that in the so-called Baltimore case, 
taking her concerns about faked research to a trusted, expe- 
rienced colleague. In response, her charges were dismissed 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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In Quotes: A Critical Foreign Look at US Education 


From an editorial in the March Bulletin of the Embassy 
of Switzerland in Washington, by Christoph von Arb, Coun- 
selor for Science and Technology, concerning last year’s 
amendments to the US immigration law, which provide for a 
substantial increase in the admission of scientists, engi- 
neers, and other skilled professionals. 

* 

With this revision, the United States wants to emphasize 
its traditional academic openness in a two-fold manner, by 
not only seeking to attract more foreign scientists and other 
highly skilled workers, but also to integrate them more 
effectively into American society as permanent residents 
and citizens as well. Why? 

A look at some of the statistics on higher education in the 
US provides some clues: Over the last two decades, the 
number of Americans earning advanced degrees has de- 
clined in spite of a growing population, leaving empty seats 
that have been filled with foreigners. The percentage of 
doctoral degrees earned by non-citizens has swelled from 15 
percent (8 percent temporary residents; 7 percent permanent 
residents) in 1972 to 26 percent (20 percent; 6 percent) in 
1989. The decline in Americans in graduate school can be 
only partly attributed to a declining college-age population 
... Educators are concerned that fewer and fewer college- 
age students are interested in or capable of handling gradu- 
ate studies. 

The drop has been steepest in engineering and the hard 
sciences, where the work is among the hardest and the 
salaries generally lower than in professional fields such as 
medicine and law. A national survey released last Novem- 


Fraud (Continued from Page 6) 


as groundless by MIT and Tufts, and she was fired. Five 
years later, her charges have been vindicated in a draft report 
by NIH investigators [SGR, April 1: ‘‘Squalor in Science: A 
Review of the ‘Baltimore’ Case’’]. But without Congres- 
sional intervention, it is doubtful that NIH would have had 
the inclination to take on two major universities and a Nobel 
laureate. On Being a Scientist does not address the grim fact 
that institutions tend to be self-protective on issues of 
integrity. They are not above lying or attempting to crush 
those who threaten them. 

Scheduled for publication in December is a report by the 
Academy’s Panel on Scientific Responsibility and the Conduct 
of Research, chaired by Edward E. David Jr., a former White 
House science adviser and industrial-research executive. 
The panel, which began work in May 1990, could produce 
useful recommendations for thwarting scientific chiselers 
without impeding day-to-day operations in the lab. Or, like 
many of its predecessors in various scientific societies, it 
could produce a soporific sermon of no practical value. The 
price of that would be a missed opportunity to assure a 
trusting but puzzled public that science can indeed police its 
own affairs —DSG 


ber by the American Mathematical Society showed that 57 
percent of the 933 doctorates in mathematics awarded in 
1989 were given to non-citizens. The figures in engineering 
were not much different... . 

What appears to be an attractive and simple solution to 
prevent any further brain drain from the US could at the 
same time contribute to a continued reluctance to seriously 
address the severe problems which exist in the educational 
system in this country. The price to pay for having neglected 
the deteriorating school system for almost 20 years could 
well be that the American taxpayer will no longer be willing 
to invest in an increasingly expensive higher education 
system—from which many foreigners profit—either be- 
cause he or she can no longer afford to participate in it or 
because he or she does not understand its significance for 
modern society. The latter in itself would be a result of a 
neglected primary and secondary education. 

The United States is still a unique place to study and do 
research. However, the standard of living in many other 
nations of the world has at the same time been raised to a 
level where the incentive for highly educated people to stay 
in this country permanently is not as great as it used to be. 
Despite the intended brain gain through the new immigra- 
tion law, the end result might prove to be just the opposite. 
Therefore, most of the foreign students will sooner or later 
return to their home country and apply what they learned in 
the US to help their country become more prosperous and 
consequently more competitive with the US. In this context, 
it seems strange to complain on the one hand about the 
Japanese gaining more influence on the American market, 
when on the other, the increase in Japanese students in the 
US in 1988-89 was the highest of all nations (+24 percent). 
It is not up to those of us who are mere observers to criticize 
the United States, but we should certainly take this lesson to 
heart and do the necessary homework for our own country. 
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In Print: Health Data, Public Works, R&D Forecast 


The publications listed are obtainable as indicated—not 
from SGR. 


Health United States, 1990 (GPO Stock No. 017-022- 
01129-8; 254 pp., $18), the big annual collection of basic 
statistics on numerous aspects of health care and health 
status in the US. Produced by the National Center for Health 
Statistics, the volume, well-organized and clearly indexed, 
contains vital statistics, plus data on health manpower, 
expenditures, utilization of health services, drug use, AIDS- 
related programs, biomedical research budgets, etc., pre- 
sented in 134 detailed tables. This year’s edition also con- 
tains a special section on minority health. In the rising 
debate about health-care finance and access to services, this 
publication is the standard source of numbers. 

Order from: USGPO, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, DC 20402-9325; tel. 202/783-3238; also from 
USGPO regional offices. Add 25 percent for international 
orders. 

For information about diskette edition: USGPO Electronic 
Media Desk: 202/275-0186; or: National Center for Health 
Statistics, Scientific and Technical Information Branch, 6525 
Belcrest Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782; tel. 301/436-8500. 


Delivering the Goods: Public Works Technologies, 
Management, and Financing (GPO Stock No. 052-003- 
01229-4; 252 pp., $12. Also in summary edition: Stock No. 
052-003-01233-2; 52 pp., $2.50), by the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment, an alarm-raising report 
on the crumbling of roads, bridges, and other basic parts of 
national infrastructure, all at great cost to productivity, 
safety, and convenience, OTA warns. There’sno alternative 
to a big surge in remedial spending, OTA says, butit stresses 
that it’s also important to improve public-works technolo- 
gies. Under a heading ‘‘Public Works R&D—Almost an 
Oxymoron,’’ OTA observes that ‘‘Federal investment in 
R&D to address the condition and capacity problems faced 
by public works providers across the country is inade- 
quate.’’” Among OTA’s suggestions: require recipients of 
federal public-works funds to set aside a percentage for 
R&D, ‘‘with an emphasis on those applicable to mainte- 
nance.”’ 

A related OTA report, issued in March 1990: Rebuilding 
the Foundations: A Special Report on State and Local 
Public Works Financing and Management (Stock No. 052- 
003-01179-4; 125 pp, $6.50). 

Also from OTA: Adolescent Health (GPO Stock No. 
052-003-01234-1; 188 pp., $9.50), volume I (two more to 
come) presenting summary and policy options of a major 
study that concludes that ‘‘the prevalence of health prob- 
lems among US adolescents is disturbingly high,’’ and that, 
from finance to appropriately trained health personnel, the 
response is inadequate. Among the options listed by OTA: 
“*Create a new federal agency at the Cabinet level, with line 
responsibilities, to undertake broad efforts related to im- 


proving adolescent health.’’ OTA notes that the report was 
requested by 29 Senators and Representatives—an unusu- 
ally large number in the OTA study process. The remaining 
two volumes are scheduled for publication later this year. 
Order from: USGPO, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, DC 20402-9325; tel. 202/783-3238; also fromUSGPO 
regional offices. Add 25 percent for international orders. 


Science, Medicine, and Animals (30 pp., no charge), 
from the National Academy of Sciences, a tear-pulling brief, 
in slick magazine style, in defense of using animals in 
research. The text,-describing important biomedical-re- 
search accomplishments involving animal experimentation, 
is interspersed with touching photos of children and cuddly 
lab animals. There’s also a dose of schlock philosophy, e.g., 
“the death of a human being is not the equivalent of the 
death of a mouse.’’ Unnoted are the abuses of lab animals 
that have swayed the feelings of many who agree that animal 
experimentation is ethical and necessary for human welfare. 

Order from: National Academy of Sciences, Commission 
on Life Sciences, NAS-343, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20418; tel. 202/334-2500. 


R&D Forecast: Probable Levels of R&D Expenditures 
in 1991, Forecast and Analysis (22 pp., no charge), latest in 
the annual series by Battelle, the industrial research and 
consulting firm, says R&D spending in the US, from all 
sources, will rise slightly to a record total of $155 billion this 
calendar year, for a ‘‘real’’ increase of about 1 percent. 
Covering academe, industry, and government, the report 
highlights various trends, such as the hefty and durable 
percentage of federal R&D funds that go to federal labs: 25.9 
percent in 1980, 24.3 percent in 1990. The report also 
reflects the growing discontent with the statistical services 
provided by NSF, the main scorekeeper for R&D data. 
Referring to NSF’s annual National Patterns of Science and 
Technology Resources, Battelle states, ‘‘Budget restraints 
and employment freezes at NSF have taken their toll on the 
Patterns report and the supporting activities throughout the 
NSF Division of Science Resources Studies. The effects of 
these cutbacks have been felt not only by continuing private- 
sector users of NSF data but also by policy makers and 
analysts within the federal government.”’ 

Order from: Harry Templeton, Editor, ‘‘Battelle Today,”’ 
505 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43201-2693; tel. 614/424-7818. 


Industrial Perspectives on Innovation and Interactions 
with Universities: Summary of Interviews with Senior 
Industrial Officials (23 pp., no charge), from the National 
Academy of Sciences, an interesting, mixed bag of indus- 
trial views on R&D ties with academe. 

Order from: National Academy of Sciences, Government- 
University-Industry Research Roundtable, NAS-340, 2101 
Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 202/334- 
3486. 








